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was nearly finished. Few men were better qualified
to write a comprehensive survey of the war years.
Mr. Churchill had been a member of the Cabinet
which faced the coming of the war; his position
at the Admiralty placed him at the very centre of
Britain's war preparations; and he had played a
leading part in war direction for the first ten months.
The first instalment, which took the story to the end
of 1914, was a stately exercise in the grand manner.
Sometimes, perhaps, the author was a shade too
eloquent for the requirements of the written word;
and there was a suspicion of a pause for cheers at
the end of some of its resounding paragraphs. For
it was twenty years since he had tried to write a
book; and in the interval he had become an orator.
Sometimes his keen appreciation of the drama of
events led him to over-dramatize a little. The sober
operations of Sir Edward Grey were scarcely recog-
nisable in his excited whispers

" A sentence in a despatch, an observation by an
ambassador, a cryptic phrase in a Parliament seemed
sufficient to adjust from day to day the balance of
the prodigious structure. Words counted, and even
whispers. A nod could be made to tell/*

But when the situation called for a touch of drama,
his method was impeccable; and nothing could be
better than his treatment of von Spee's horrified
discovery of Sturdee's battle-cruisers at the Falkland
Islands i

*CA few minutes later a terrible apparition broke
upon German eyes. Rising from behind the promon-
tory,' sharply visible in the clear air, were a pair of
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